"DAILY   SELF-SURPAST'*

found of great service in impressing the natives. The
sextant, artificial horizon, thermometer and com-
passes were carried apart. He also had twenty pounds
of beads for bargaining, a small gypsy tent to sleep
in, a sheepskin mantle as a blanket, and a horse-
rug as a bed. As he remarks himself, the outfit might
seem spare, but he always found the art of travel
consisted in taking as little baggage as possible; for
failure chiefly lay in want of pluck or in carrying
such a lot of things as to excite the cupidity of the
tribes.

At the junction of the Chobe with the Zambesi
(here called the Leeambye) he turned north up the
main river till he passed Libonta, and reached the
territory of the Chief Shinte. Here he left the canoes
and set out upon a march inclining westward in the
direction of Loanda. This was the most difficult
part of all his journey. He entered the tropical forest
where there was no track except the narrow paths
leading from kraal to kraal blocked by dense growth
on either side. Rain fell incessantly. His clothes
went mouldy, and his tiny tent rotted. The wet was
his chief enemy. As he wrote at the time, he did
not care much for fatigue. Marching did not hurt
him, but when stopped dead by pouring rain, fever
laid hold on him and he had to lie dormant, soaked
through in his worn-out tent.

Every other disaster that can befall the traveller
in tropical Africa followed. The chiefs were rapa-
cious and hostile. At one place the appointed guides
refused to show the way unless paid extra in cloth
on the spot. On reaching the wide territory of the
Ghibokwe, he had serious trouble with some of the
tribes, and saved his little party from destruction
only by arranging his Makololo so as to surround